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Nationalism and Communism in Vietnam 


Dilemma for the West: What is the right policy in a country where Com- 
munists control a national movement for independence from foreign rule? 


BY W. MACMAHON BALL 


Eprror’s Note: Jn his State of the Union message 
President Truman warned that “In Asia, the neu 
Communist empire is a daily threat to millions of 
people,” and referred to possible attacks on In- 
dochina, Apprehensions of a new Communist blou 
somewhere in southeast Asia have recently been 
aroused by, among other things, Chinese Commu- 
nist troop concentrations in the south, the posn- 
bility of a truce in Korea, and vaguely ominous 
statements by Andrei Vishinsky in the United Na- 
tions. General Juin has warned that France un- 
aided could not repel a major Chinese invasion 
of Vietnam, and Governor Dewey has proposed 
a general Pacific defense pact. In the UN the 
United States representative, backed by those of 
Britain, France, Australia, and New Zealand, 
has warned that any Communist aggression in 
southeast Asia “would require the most urgent 
and earnest consideration by the United Nations.” 


The United States is already supplying the 
French in Indochina with arms and economic aid 
Should it increase its commitments in this quar- 
ter? If the situation became critical, should it send 
troops to support the French and their protégé, 
Bao Dai, against the Communist-led Viet Minh? 
In the following article an Australian scholar and 
statesman describes the social, economic, and po- 
litical roots of the five-year-old conflict in Indo- 
china, and gives his interpretation of the difficult 
choice which it presents to the West 





Professor Ball, a former member of the Allied Council in 
Japan, is a member of the Department of Political Science 
at the University of Melbourne. He is engaged in writing a 
book on nationalism and Communism in Asia 


| ie GREAT FORCES are active everywhere in Asia 
today: nationalism, social revolution, and a revolt 


against Western control, In the war in Indochina it 
is easy to discern these three forces, but it is exception- 
ally difficult to disentangle them. 

It is clear that Indochina is the scene of an authentic 
and indigenous nationalist revolt against political con- 
trol by France. The will for national independence 
seems to be stil] faint in Cambodia and Laos, but it is 
deep and widespread among the Annamese, who make 
up about three-quarters of the total population of 
Indochina and who live in the three territories of 
Vietnam: Tonkin, Annam, and Cochin-China. This 
nationalist revolt is interwoven with a social revolu- 
tionary movement, and this has been most strongly ex- 
pressed by the Viet Minh, the League for the Inde- 
pendence of Vietnam. Though the Viet Minh has the 
support of many non-Communist organizations, its 
leader, Ho Chi Minh, is a Communist, and Communists 
control the government of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam. Independent Asian states have been reluctant 
to give support to the French-sponsored regime of Bao 
Dai, who is widely regarded in Asia as a Western 


puppet. 
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be a victory for the Soviet Union, since Indochina 


forms a critical sector of a worldwide front 


It is an- 
West can 


achieve decisive local military succe th the forces 


other thing to feel confident that 


which it can dispose in Indochina. Ear! 1951 the 
French forces, under the able comm: General de 
Lattre de Tassigny, regained much of the ground they 
lost in a series of reverses in 1949. But to limit the 
Viet Minh’s power to make positional gains is hardly 
to reduce its effecuveness in guerrilla warfare 

Nor must we forget the experience of Korea. It was 
1 th United Nation 


only when it seemed that the forces 
were on the point of complete victory that Cor 


nunist 


China decisively intervened. It is possible that the mili- 


tary destruction of Ho Chi Minh’s army depends on the 
military defeat of China. Is the West prepared to carry 
the war to that point, to give primacy to eastern Asia 1n 
its global strategy? 

[he military and political questions cannot be sepa- 
rated. Is it possible to free the movements for national 
independence and social change from Communist lead- 
ership? This is a basic issue. It is worth while to look 
more carefully at the circumstances which have pro- 
duced these movements and at recent French efforts to 


solve them 


Poverty in Indochina 

A good deal has been written about the poverty and 
nisery of the Indochinese people, but M. Pierre 
Gourou, a leading authority on the economy of the 
region, suggests caution in this regard. He points out 
that processions of starving people and hordes of beg- 
gars are not seen in Indochina as ne other parts 
of eastern Asia, that the people are not brutalized serfs 
but free men eager to improve their lot. The sort of 
deep misery that produces inertia and dumb fatalism 
is not evident in Indochina. Yet while the Indochinese 
peasant may not be miserable, there can be no ques- 
tion that he is poor 

Poverty in Indochina is associated with different 
circumstances in different areas. In Tonkin in the north 
it is linked with an uneven distribution of population 
in Indochina as a whole and with the overcrowding of 
the Red River delta. In Cochin-China in the south 
it is linked with the unequal distribution of the cul- 
tivated land. Tonkin and Cochin-China are beth in- 
habited by Annamese, and in both rice-growing is the 
main activity. Yet the differences in their economi 
situations are significant and it is therefore better to 
consider them separately 

I'he Tonkin delta has an area of about 6,000 square 
in 1937) of 


miles and a population » million, of 


whom only 350,000 live in towns and cities. The 


rural population has therefore an average density of 
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more than 1,250 to the square mile. In some districts 
the density is three or four times higher than that, 
equaling the densities in the most thickly populated 
areas in Java. In these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that most of the Tonkin peasants have very 
small holdings of land.' Nearly all have their own 
houses, with tiny gardens, but about 60 percent of the 
peasant families do not own enough land to provide 
them with their minimum needs. In 1938 about 60 
percent of the farms in Tonkin were of less than nine- 
tenths of an acre in area, and another 30 percent were 
less than four and a half acres each. M. Gourou has 
estimated that these “poor peasants” spend about 79 
percent of their income on food and only 7.6 percent 
on clothing They wear only cotton garments and 
“shiver in the winter,” and their diet is inadequate. 

M. Gourou compares the incomes of the peasants 
with those of wage-earners living in the city of Nam 
Dinh. At first sight the city worker is better off, for 
he is usually a wage-earner, and the family money 
income is higher than that of the poor peasant. In 
practice he is no better off, for he has to pay rent 
and buy all his food. He spends 7 percent less of 
his total income (72 percent against the peasant’s 79 
percent) on food. The wages of agricultural laborers 
are very low. A buffalo is paid twice as much as a 
laborer. A laborer by himself is paid in food and 
wages the equivalent of two francs a day; a laborer 
with his buffalo is paid six francs a day, without food. 

M. Gourou estimates that in 1938 the “poor peas- 
ant,” that is, 60 percent of the population of the 
Tonkin delta, had an average income equivalent to 919 
francs a year. But he emphasizes that “this theoretical 
income is often greatly reduced, for various reasons; 
driven by need, the peasant sells ahead of time the 
little amount of rice harvested; he sells it at the 
lowest market price and must buy it back at a higher 
price; he has to borrow and the rates are usurious; 
a bowl of rice borrowed must be repaid by two bowls 
of rice six months later.” Despite French efforts to 
limit interest rates it is not unusual for the Tonkin 


peasant to pay 60 to 100 percent per annum. 


French Attempts to Aid Peasants 

The French tried to limit interest rates and to com- 
bat the evils of usury by positive methods. In 1927 they 
set up a People’s Agricultural Credit scheme in Tonkin, 
with elaborate machinery, devised to provide credit 
to the peasants at low interest. This scheme was rushed 
by many of the richer and middle peasants, but it 


1 Lebour Conditions in Indo-China, International Labor 
Office, Studies and Reports, Series B., No. 26 (1938) 

2 Pierre Gourou, The Standard of Living in the Delta of 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1945). 
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failed to meet the needs of the poor peasants, who 
lacked both the security to raise a loan and the earn- 
ing capacity to repay it. 

It is cold comfort to the Tonkin peasant to know that 
he is legally a proprietor, not a tenant. About %8 
percent of these peasants are classified as owner- 
cultivators, since they own their own houses and a 
tiny allotment. But if the allotment is too small to 
provide subsistence, and if the owner is in perpetual 
bondage to the moneylender, legal ownership means 
little. The root problem is the pressure of population 
on the cultivable land, and this problem is not met 
by the minute fragmentation of the available land 
among peasant proprictors.* 

The French have tried to relieve this population 
pressure in the Tonkin delta by fostering emigration. 
They have encouraged people to go to settle in the 
mountains of the interior, where there are only about 
ten or twelve inhabitants to the square mile, and in 
Cochin-China, where French engineers have reclaimed 
large areas from swamp and jungle, and where rubber 
plantations were in search of imported labor. Yet, partly 
for superstitious and religious reasons, the people of 
the Tonkin delta have displayed a reluctance to settle 
permanently away from their own homes.‘ 


3 See E. H. Jacoby, Agrarian Unrest in Southeast Ana 
New York, 1949) 

4 See Charles Robequain, The Economic Development of 
French Indo-China (Oxford, 1944), pp. 53-73. 
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In Cochin-China econorme distress is linked with 


landlordisr with the unequal distribution of land 


rather than with overpopulation. If it is not so acute 


as in the north, it is easicr to attribute it to human 
rather than to natural agencies, and thereby to arouse 
resentinent against those held responsible. Cochin-China 


estates 


is a land of large particularly in the re- 


claimed areas in the east. Of the 6,690 land-owners who 
own more than 50 hectares of land in Indochina, 6,300 


are in Cochin-China. The French have encouraged 


this large-scale cultivation, since it seemed to promise a 


quicker and more profitable production for export 


Whatever its merits, the 


technical or theoretical 


estate system has produced unhappy social conse- 


quences, The landlord leases his estate in a number 


t 


of small plot farmers, who normally pay 


J 


between 40 and 50 percent of the crop as rent, The 


landlords also provide the credits which the tenants 
invariably need. They have often charged from 50 to 
100 percent interest on a six months’ advance of rice 
M. Robequain | 


| landowners depend so 


much on the interest of these loans that they lack in- 


claims that the 


centive to improve their production. Moreover they 


are generally absentee landlords 


The Growing Proletariat 

Official figures suggest that the wage-earning class, 
as distinct from the tenants, is very small in Indochina 
But these figures are misleading, since they show only 
the workers employed in European undertakings. It is 


hard to draw a dividing line between this class and a 


much wider “proletariat.” Robequain has no doubt 


that such a proletariat exists and that it has increased 
under French rule. By “proletariat” he means those 
people who either own no land or have too little for 


their livelihood.’ Thus in Tonkin about two-thirds of 


the peasants work as wage-earners for at least part of 


the year 
There 


of the social economy of Indochina that a distinct 


is general agreement among French students 


working class is emerging, and is becoming increasingly 
conscious of its own interests and determined to im- 
prove its lot. The conditions under which wage-earners 
work tend to tear them from their traditional social 
context, to break down the unity and discipline im- 
posed by the family and commune. It is not surprising 


that observers consider this class to be an increasing 


social danger 
It is hard to get exact information about how far 
the efforts of the French .authorities have succeeded 


in giving some security and stability to this roving 
proletariat, We know that the average wage is extremely 


low, and that in the past the working conditions in 


5 Ibid, p 85 
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the mines and factories of the north and on the planta- 
uons of the south usually put the workers at the mercy 
of rapacious labor recruiters and managers. But it is 
hard to measure the actual effects of the great mass 
of labor legislation since the first World War. One 
has the impression that these reforms represented good 
intenuons rather than substantial achievements. This is 
partly because the administrative machinery for en- 
forcing the legislation has been hopelessly inadequate 
But perhaps the main failure was that the labor laws 
did not aim to make any basic changes in economi 
conditions—to tackle overpopulation in Tonkin or land- 
lordism in Cochin-China 
rate some of their more distressing symptoms 


Efforts and Effects of French Rule 


Indochina was established in 


but merely sought to amelio- 


Since the Union of 
1887 France has recorded a 
economic, and cultural achievements in the colony 
French engineers have dredged canals in Cochin-China 
and built dikes in Tonkin. The draining of the marsh- 
lands in Cochin-China was a gigantic undertaking 
and it has created some millions of acres of new rice 
land. French engineers have built railways and roads 
and telephone lines at great cost. The French have 
established rubber plantations and coal mines, These 
achievements have produced great economic advances 
Indochina became the world’s third largest exporter of 
rice. In the fifty years between 1885 and 1935 rice 
exports increased from 480,000 to 1,570,000 tons. Rub- 
ber production rose from 200 tons in 1911 to 76,000 
in 1941; coal production from 250,000 tons in 1900 to 
2,500,000 in 1940. Traffic in the port of Saigon rose 
from a million tons in 1900 to 2,854,000 in 1939 

Before the second World War French rule gave Indo- 
china 60 years of peace, disturbed only by local and 
occasional acts of group vivience. The French brought 
floods and famines under a large measure of control, 
and greatly reduced their evil consequences. French 
scientists and medical men, under the direction of the 
Pasteur Institutes in Indochina, fought smallpox, ma- 
laria, cholera, and other diseases with great success 


number of technical, 


“The colony's medical service,” writes Virginia Thomp- 


son, “is unique in meeting with well-nigh universal 
approval.””* 

It is important 
is perhaps more important to raise two questions about 


to record these achievements, It 
them, questions that must be asked about every colonial 
system. First, in what measure did cconomic develop- 
ment bring material benefits to the people of France, 
and in what measure to the people of Indochina? 
Second, in what measure did the increase in the produc- 


6 Virginia Thompson, French Indo-China London, 1937), 
p. 279 
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tion of the territory advance the social welfare of the 
people? 

It is not possible to give precise quantitative answers 
to these questions. But the main burden of the an- 
swer seems clear. In the economic development of 
Indochina, the interests of France or of Frenchmen 
were usually, if not always, the paramount aim. And 
economic progress, as measured in terms of produc- 
tion and trade, has not produced a corresponding so- 
cial progress. It has often produced social disintegration 
and instability. 

The French have treated Indochina as an “assimil- 
ated” colony. As far back as 1892 they established a 
customs union with France. In 1928 this was radically 
amended to give the Indochinese government consider- 
able tariff autonomy. This change seems to have been 
due partly to the recognition that the existing tariff 
law was hampering the healthy economic development 
of Indochina, and partly to the increased political in- 
fluence of French business men in the colony, who felt 
that their metropolitan rivals were spoiling their op- 
portunities, Consequently since 1928 tariffs have been 
shaped mainly in the interests of French investors in 
Indochina, though the industrialists of France still 
have much influence. 

Investment, like trade, has been guided by the policy 
of assimilation. In 1938 the total of foreign business in- 
vestments in Indochina was valued at $382 million, of 
which $285 million was French-owned. Of the remain- 
der, Chinese owned $80 million. Nearly the whole of 
the foreign rentier investment was French.’ 

To the student of politics the important thing to 
notice is that Indochina was governed by Frenchmen 
for Frenchmen; that to some Frenchmen the exploita- 
tion of the territory brought power and wealth; that 
French governments continued to believe that the 
maintenance of French supremacy was of great im- 
portance to the prestige and prosperity of France. Yet 
French rule brought about the steady disintegration of 
Annamite society, mainly by breaking down the au- 
thority of the family and the village commune. In free- 
ing the individual from the traditional disciplines the 
French did not give him the opportunities to find 
meaning or substance in his new freedom. 


The Rise of Nationalism 

True, the French had given the brighter Annamites 
the opportunity for a higher Western education, but 
that only intensified their sense of frustration and 
resentment. They studied the principles of 1789, the 
rights of man to liberty, equality, and happiness. In 
Marx and Lenin they found a new emphasis on eco- 





7 H. G. Callis, Foreign Capital in Southeast Asia (New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942), pp. 80-90 
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nomic, as distinct from civil and political rights. Then 
these students observed the daily lives of their own 
people and their minds and hearts began to ferment 
with a new spirit of bitterness and revolt. 

Resentment against French rule is not new, though 
until 1945 it expressed itself mainly in local and 
sporadic outbreaks of violence, which were promptly 
quenched by the French army or police. The years be- 
fore the first World War came to be known as the 
“era of plots.” The war years were comparatively 
quiet, but after the war there was a rapid increase in 
the strength of the nationalist movement, or move- 
ments. During the 1920's a great variety of nationalist 
organizations was created and they were responsible 
for repeated challenges to French authority. There were 
widespread strikes in the late twenties, punctuated 
by acts of violence, the most serious of which was the 
mutiny at Yenbay in 1930. 

The evidence available, though incomplete, seems 
to show that Indochinese nationalism is not confined 
to a handful of malcontents or to Soviet-trained Com- 
munists. M. Paul Mus, an expert observer, traveled in 
Viet Minh territory on a mission for M. Bollaert, the 
French High Commissioner, in 1947. “It is essential,” 
he writes, “to discard at once any notion that ini 
Vietnam the French are dealing with nothing more 
than a mass of apathetic peasants who have been 
terrorized by their leaders. When the writer had oc- 
casion two years ago to travel behind the Vietnam 
lines, he found widespread evidence of an organized 
popular movement both at the front and in the rear.’ 

M. Philippe Devillers, like M. Mus, has had unusually 
good opportunities for assessing the political situation 
in Indochina since 1945, and has insisted that the 
overwhelming majority of the people support the 
resistance. “No Vietnamese government that appears 
to be playing the French game rather than that of 
Vietnam,” he writes, “will ever enjoy real authority, 
never command the trust of the people.”* The French 
government itself accepted Ho Chi Minh as the 
leader of Vietnam in 1946, and broke off efforts to 
negotiate with hini only at the end of 1947. 


Ho Chi Minh—Militant Spearhead 

Ho Chi Minh’s Viet Minh is the militant spearhead 
of the nationalist revolt. Some regard it as a genuine 
popular front; some as Communist, but independent of 
Moscow; others claim that Ho and the Viet Minh are 
tools of the Kremlin. What is the evidence? 





8 Paul Mus, “The Role of the Village in Vietnam Politics,” 
Pacific Affairs, September 1949, p. 265. 

9 Philippe Devillers, Vietnam and France (Institute of 
Pacific Relations data paper, Eleventh Conference, 1950), 
p. 39 
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There nothing in of this evidence inconsistent 
with the ) it Ho Chi Minh is a Commu 
nist. unles not possible for a Com 
rrourist te ‘ \ t ments, to collaborate 
tactically ar for limited purposes with non-Com 
munist ! pol support We must not be 
misled by * facade « lemocratic Institutions in the 
ireas Ho controls. It would be absurd to regard the 
general election held in January 1946 as a free election 
in the sense that this is understood in Western coun- 
tries. The country was still in disorder, most of the 
electors were illiterate ind none had any experience 
with Western democratic techniques 

Nor must mportance be ittached to the party 
affiliations o 1¢ members of Ho’s government, in 
which only are Communists. The 
government d not formulate policy, nor does it 
possess independent authority. It is merely an admin- 
istrative instrument for carrying out the policy de- 
cisions of the extra-constitutional political associa- 
tions. Among these the Viet Minh, with cight million 
members, complete] ominates its smaller partners 
Ultimate political ar rity rests with the Tong Bo, 
the Governing of the Viet Mjnh It is not 
avowedly Communist,"® but the character of its leader- 

10 The Indochinese Communist Party was officially dis 
solved in November 1945, but the Lao Dong party is cs 


sentially Communist in organization and aims 
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ship comes out clearly } ctrines and affiliations 
f its member organizatic I nfederation of 
Labor is affiliated with the Comm st-controlled 
World Federation of Trade Unions he Union of 
Women with the Communist-controlled World Federa- 
tion of Democratic Women; and the Union of Demo- 
cratic Youth with the Communist-controlled World 
Federation of Dermbdcratic Youth 

If more evidence of the Communist character of 
Viet Minh leadership is needed, it can be found in Ho 
Chi Minh’s personal record. He has been an active 
Communist since 1920. In 1923 > French m- 
munist Party selected him as ; ate to the Con- 
gress of International Peasantry at Moscow. Between 
then and his return to Indochina in 1945, Ho Chi Minh 
was active in the Communist cause in China, Hong- 


kong, Russia, and Siam 


Viet Minh and World Communism 

It is, then, beyond question that Ho is a Communist 
and that the Viet Minh is under effective Communist 
control. Does this mean that the Viet Minh is now 
ind will continue to be the consistent servant of the 
Soviet Union? This is a question of crucial and 
immediate importance for the Western world 

Since the beginning of 1949, that is, since the victor 
of Communism was assured in China, there have been 
marked changes in Ho’s mien and methods. All these 
scem to point to the inference that Ho's former modera 
tion in staterments and method were mercly tactical 
diversions contrived to mislead both the Western de 
mocracies and his non-Communist followers about his 
real intentions. Since 1949 Ho has openly proclaimed 
his Communist ideals, openly declared the unbreak- 
able solidarity existing between the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam and Communist China and _ the 
Soviet Union 


He has simultaneously taken actions to tighten disci- 


pline and to liquidate potential opposition. The Order 


of General Mobilization of February 1950 provides 
for universal conscription for labor or military service 
Land may be confiscated from “absentee landlords,’ 
“French colonialists,” and “Vietnamese traitors,” an 
elastic and comprehensive arrangement. Members of the 
National Assembly have lost their previous immunity 
to arrest for political deviations. The whole tone of 
Viet Minh proclamations now expresses orthodox 
world Communism, as formulated in Moscow. Tito 
is denounced as a traitor 

This change of tone has reinforced the conviction 
of some observers that the Viet Minh is no longer the 
servant of Vietnamese nationalism, but of international! 
Communism. Yet it is possible that both Mao Tse- 
tung and Ho Chi Minh may feel that, in the present 
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international situation, a generally close alignment with 
the Soviet Union is necessary in their own national 
interests. The Viet Minh’s past efforts to win sympathy 
and support from Western powers had discouraging 
It is therefore hardly surprising that it would 
welcome support from any quarter. Whether it is pre- 
for Soviet sympathy and support by 


results 


pared to pay 
subordinating the national independence of Indochina 
to the strategic interests of the Soviet Union, or to the 
long-term needs of world Communism, is something 
which only the future can answer 


Bao Dai as an Alternative 


What are the chances, as the Viet Minh moves fur- 
ther to the left, of drawing off its non-Communist sup- 
porters to a “pure” nationalist movement, perhaps 
under the leadership of Bao Dai? That the French 
authorities should have selected Bao Dai as the symbol 
of Vietnam independence perhaps indicates how hard 
it was to find any alternative to Ho who would be likely 
to attract popular support. 

This former emperor of Annam has shown either 
an extreme elasticity of conviction or a superb sense 
of opportunismn in pursuit of conviction. In March 
1945 Bao Dai pledged his loyalty to Japan’s “‘co-pros- 
perity sphere.” On Japan’s surrender five months 
later, he abdicated the throne, gave his support to the 
Viet Minh, and became for a time “Supreme Political 
Adviser” to Ho Chi Minh. Five years later he returned 
to Indochina from France, where he had been living for 
three years, to become head of a French-sponsored 
state of Vietnam. On March 8, 1949 Bao Dai signed an 
agreement‘ with M. Auriol, the President of France, 
which opened the way for the establishment of the 
state of Vietnam (embracing Tonkin, Annam, and 
Cochin-China) as an “associated state” of the French 
Union." 

The establishment of the new state was announced 
by Bao Dai on June 14. On February 7, 1950 the 
United States and the United Kingdom recognized Bao 
Dai’s government, and were soon followed by Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, and other Western democratic gov- 
ernments. 

While France granted to Bao Dai considerably more 
freedom than it had been prepared to give to Ho Chi 
Minh in 1946, it was unwilling to grant full sovereignty. 
While Vietnam was given some powers to conduct its 
own diplomatic relations with certain states in which 
it was specially interested, these relations were to have 
the approval of the French government. Vietnam 
would form a monetary union with France, and there 
were to be special safeguards of the economic interests 





1! Later Laos and Cambodia were given the same status 
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of French citizens. The military clauses of the agree- 
ment provided that the Vietnam army would be trained 
by French instructors, and in time of war all forces 
would be placed under French control. France would 
retain military bases in Vietnam 


The Choices and the Future 


It is not easy to define national independence with 
precision in today’s interdependent world, or to make 
sharp divisions between allies, satellites, and puppets 
Yet not even the loosest use of words would seem to 
justify Bao Dai's regime being described as an in- 
dependent state. More important, there is no evidence 
that his government has succeeded, or is likely to suc- 
ceed, in winning any substantial support from the 
people 

Despite the recent military successes of the French 
forces, and the increased aid the United States is giv- 
ing them, it seems unlikely that the Viet Minh can be 
overcome by military means. It is not hard to under- 
stand why it is able to retain its power and prestige 
with the majority of Vietnamese. It is the symbol of 
the struggle for national independence. It seems to 
have had considerable administrative successes in the 
area it controls, though it is impossible to assess the 
measure of these successes in an accurate and ob- 
jective way. Ho is not squeamish about using drastic 
methods to suppress political opposition when he con- 
siders it dangerous. But it is hardly possible to ex- 
plain the success of his leadership in terms of force 
and terror 

If the Vietnamese are deeply determined to win 
full independence from France, it is hard to see where 
they could turn for leadership except to the Com- 
munist-controlled Vict Minh. The middle class has 
always been smaller and weaker in Indochina than 
in most countries of eastern Asia. France discouraged 
tne development of industries, and wholesale trade was 
in the hands of Chinese or Frenchmen. The French 
gave fewer opportunities to the Vietnamese to gain 
administrative experience than any other 
power. There was, therefore, no middle class, no 
class of administrators in the same strength as in coun- 
tries like India and Indonesia, Moreover, the French 
sternly discouraged Vietnamese political or industrial 
associations. 

In these circumstances only the Communist Party 
survived. It was a party rigidly trained in the tech- 
niques of underground activity and imbued with a 
sense of purpose and discipline. Thus the choice in 
Indochina seems simple and clear. It is between a 
government that is based on French or other foreign 
arms, and a government based on popular support, but 
under Communist control. 


colonial 
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New Zealand, Dependable Ally 


Despite genuine differences in emphasis and aims, political parties show sig- 
nificant accord on supporting the ‘general welfare’ and the Commonwealth. 


BY GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 


= G. Hoitanp, Prime Mini of New Zealand 
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with the United States. For New Zealand 


tralia, which also was a party to the treaty, the pact 


a Commons 
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September i 


itual security treats 


as for Aus- 


compensated for what thi regarded as insufficient 
guarantees in the Japanese peace treaty against the re 
vival of a militarist Japan. The treaty strengthened the 
honds between New Zealand and the United States 
formed during the war, when New Zealand 
has had closer ties to Britain than any other member 
of the Cor wealth, + ( t look to the 


United States for protectior 


whic h 
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Mr. Holland, ar fi business man of 
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erected by his predecessors. A start was 


ulthough New Zealand has 


prosperous since the war, largely be 


and subsidie 
made in this direction, but 


heen extremely 


cause of the high prices manded by its food and 


wool exports, the danger of inflation has forced the 


Government to go slow on decontrol. In the 


1951 elec 
tion both parties vied with each other in promising 
benefits to the electors, such as faod subsidies, housing 


and more social security. Labor, however, went further 


in advocating the restoration of controls. The victory 


of the National Party was due chiefly to the prosperous 


state of the country and to the Government's successful 


handling of a five-month waterfront strike, partly in- 


spired by Communists, in the early part of 195] 

Miss Carter, Associate Professor of Government at Smith 

College, is preparing for the Institute of Pacific Relations a 

volume on “The Multi-Racial Com 

New Zealand in 1949, and in the same year represented that 

country at the fourth unofficial Conference on Commonwealth 
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Relations held at Bigwin Inr 
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Canada 


The Labor Party philosophy 
while that of the National Party has more in common 
While the differ- 


both parties accept 


professes a Socialist 


with nineteenth-century Liberalism 


ences between them are genuine 
the idea of a welfare state, and few in New Zealand 
are opposed in principle to state action in the economi 
sphere to meet the needs of the moment. The explana- 
tion must be sought in the circumstances of New Zea 
land's political development 

New Zealand is the world’s smallest democracy, with 


fewer than two million people in its long, narrow 


islands. Though it has a vigorous native race, the Ma 
oris, with their own political representation, well over 
Zealanders are of British stock, 
and Scotch. Climate and soil 


Zealand 


butter, cheese, 


9 percent of New 


wedominantly English 
I 


coupled with refngeration have 1 
one of the world’s largest exporter 


frozen meat, and wool. In contrast to Australia, there 


is a high proportion of family farms among the two- 


fifths of its people who are agriculturists. At the 


sane ume, there have always been more wave earner 


in New Zealand than farmers, and the development of 


its political partics has been far more similar to that 


of Australia than to that of Canada or South Africa 


Though New Zealand had a planned settlement be 
ginning in 1840 which aimed to reproduce the Englis} 


social structure in these southwest Pacific islands, the 


orginal superabundance of labor, lack of the necessities 


} 


of life, and land hunger soon brought the same kind 


of bitterness between classes which sprang up so early 


in Australia. As long as sheepraising for wool was the 


staple industry, the landowners kept their political 


They dominated the provincial governments 


from 1852, when responsible government was granted, 


power 


to 1875, when a unitary system was established. There- 
after they controlled the national House of Assembly 
Not until growing population, markets for products 
other than wool, and the shock of the great depression 
of 1890 combined to rouse all other groups against 
them did their political monopoly end, and the modern 


party system begin 


The Liberals and Early Social Reform 

In 1891, after the crushing of a great strike, a com- 
bination of the landless, the unemployed, the trade 
unions, and the liberal middle class, temporarily united 
against the landed interests, and supporting a tariff to 
protect conditions in local factories, resulted in a great 
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election victory for the Liberal Party. Under the leader- 
ship of Richard John Seddon, a rough, vigorous, auto- 
cratic humanitarian, who was Premier from 1893 to 
1906, and through the of William Pember 
Reeves, a scholarly intellectual, the Liberal Party car- 
a spectacular program of land reform, 
social legislation 


vision 


ned through 
breaking up large cstates, and of 
which temporarily focused the attention of a surprised 
world on New Zealand 

Compulsory conciliation and arbitration of wage dis- 
putes by an independent Conciliation Council and an 
Arbitration Court which could issue an award valid 
for a certain period in any concern where employers 
and a recognized trade union could not agree; a labor 
code covering factories, shops, offices, agriculture, ship- 
ping, and mining, and providing for holiday’ and work- 
men’s compensation for injuries, with a Labor Depart- 
ment to watch and ensure the execution of the law— 
all these were strikingly advanced for the time. So well 
did they satisfy the working men who had seats in the 
House of Representatives that, although they did not 
participate in the government, they gave unfailing 
support to what was, in fact, a Liberal-Labor admini- 
stration 

New economic developments put an_ unbearable 
strain on this combination, however, soon after the 


turn of the century. The trade unions, spurred by the 


growth of towns and factories, organized their own 
political’ party, the Labor Party, which held seats in 
Parliament from 1908 on. The Labor Party had dif- 
ficulty, however, in holding together its moderate and 
radical groups, and wasted much of its energies in 


internal discussion 


Growth of the Reform Party 


Much taore successful at that time was the agricul- 
tural group which broke away from the Liberals to form 
a new political party on the right, the Reform Party. 
The small farmers had been ready to support a radical 
program until their hunger for land was satisfied; there- 
after their natural conservatism reasserted itself. They 
became reluctant to support the further expensive social 
legislation by which the Liberals were seeking to keep 
the trade union movement in line. Moreover, they clam- 
ored for freeholds in place of the leaseholds which the 
Liberal Party had secured for them. Gradually they 
coalesced with the disorganized and dwindling remnants 
of the Conservative Party of the landed interests, under 
the leadership of ‘William F. Massey, himself a small 
farmer. In 1912 the Reform Party came into office; the 
following year it used hastily recruited forces from 
the countryside to crush militant syndicalist-minded 
trade unions in the waterside workers’ strike. Rural con- 


servatism was in the saddle 
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From 1912 to 1928 and from 1931 to 1935 the Reform 
Party, either alone or in coalition with the Liberals, 
remained in power, seeking to promote the interests of 
the farmers at home and the Empire abroad. It took 
New Zealand into World War I and organized an im- 
pressive national effort. It introduced conscription for 
overseas service despite the opposition of the Labor 
Party, which split seriously over the issuc, though not 
over participation in the war. Massey also participated 
in the Imperial War Cabinet and the Paris Peace 
Conference, and separately signed the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, as did other Dominion leaders. To Massey, how- 
ever, these acts were evidence of Imperial unity rather 
than of a separate status for the Dominions; at least 
he tried to persuade hitmself that they were. 


"“Traditionalism" and “Conservatism” 

The characteristic line of New Zealand external 
policy prior to World War I had been staunch alle- 
giance and support of Great Britain, arising out of a 
deep sense of unity and common purpose. Instead of 
building a separate navy like its neighbor, Australia, 
New Zealand contributed a battleship to the British 
Navy. After the war New Zealand “dragged its feet” 
while other Dominions pressed for full sovereignty with- 
in the Commonwealth. New Zealand statesmen of both 
the Reform and Liberal Parties exhibited dread of the 
steady progress toward decentralization, spoke of the 
Statute of Westminster as “the damned Statute,” and 
gloomily felt that change was leading to disruption of 
the British family of nations. Traditionalism was their 
keynote where external policy was concerned. 

Within New Zealand itself, however, the Reform and 
Liberal Parties were not reluctant to approve radical 
measures which benefited the groups whose interests 
they had most closely at heart. In the early twenties 
machinery for marketing agricultural produce was es- 
tablished. During the depression there was substantial 
legislative interference with fixed contracts, affecting 
rents, interest, and mortgages; and the New Zealand 
Reserve Bank was founded with only a minority of 
private shareholders. Conservatism, in fact, is a relative 
term in New Zealand and by no means excludes radical, 
experimental measures which the times may demand. 

The Reform and Liberal Parties continued as sepa- 
rate entities throughout the 1920's. The Liberals, though 
temporarily successful in 1928, lacked creative liber- 
alism and were supported mainly by commercial and 
manufacturing interests to whom neither the Reform 
Party nor Labor appealed. In World War I the parties 
had formed a coalition; in 1931 they did so again in the 
face of the depression and increasing Labor strength 
In 1935, when Labor swept triumphantly into power, 
they adopted the name of National Party, and a year 
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exchange controls produced what some economusts con- 
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have helped adjustment to wartime conditions. More 
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Strong Foreign Policy of 1930's 


Internationally, the Labor Government took a forth 


right posiuon which contrasted sharply with that of 


previous administrations. In 1935 it adopted a pro 
League of Nations policy resting on principles of inter- 
national morality which led New Zealand to be one of 
South Africa was the other that 
Italo-Ethi pian 


conflict. Later it asserted its willingness to contnbute to 


the two countnes 


were willing to retain sanctions in the 


an international police force 

Even more remarkable was the unswerving stand 
against aggression maintained by its representauyve on 
where New Zealand had a scat 
from 1936 to 1939, even when this stand led to diverge 


Thus New Ze aland’s Labor 


Italy’s « onquest ol 


the League Council, 
ences from British policy 
Government refused to recognize 
Ethiopia, urged active collective aid to China in the 
face of Japanese attack, and was outspoken about the 
Fascist aggression occurring in Loyalist Spain behind 


In the 


Germans overran Czechoslovakia, New Zealand Labor 


the curtain of non-intervention years before the 


was less convinced of the merits of the appeasement 
policy than the governments of other members of the 
At the same time, there 


Commonwealth was no ques- 


tion about its ultimate support of Great Britain in the 


moment of crisis, and its response in September 1939 
was immediate and wholehearted 
Not only did Labor organize an impressive war effort 


in New Zealand; 
it demonstrated its belief that in the total picture of the 


with the full approval of the country 


war, the survival of Great Britain and western Europe 
When war 


came to the Pacific and Australian troops were with- 


was more significant than its own defense 


drawn from the Middle East to defend their homeland, 
New Zealand European and African 
zones were not brought back. With rare vision, New 


Zealanders accepted the fact that the war, and the 


troops in the 


British Commonwealth, could continue even if they 
were submerged, but that both would be lost if Great 
Britain went under 

But Labor’s drive at home was spent long before it 
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What lost Labor the election in 1949 was its ina- 
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bility to compete successfully with the fresher, more 
vigorous appeal of the National Party. The unattached 
voter of the office and retail group who was tired of 
controls and irritated with the radicalism of the more 
left-wing trade unions—such as trammies, wharfies, and 
carpenters—found little that was forward-looking or 
essentially liberal in Labor's electioneering. 

Moreover, the relatively small but vocal Communist 
Party, entrenched in the radical trade unions, did the 
Labor Party considetable disservice. Organized in 1921, 
the Communists have maintained with some justifica- 
tion that the Labor Party is more Socialist in platform 
than in action. Thus the Communists exercise contin- 
ual pressure on the left-wing members of the Labor 
Party; at the same time they are too often associated 
with the Labor Party in the public mind, especially 
when, as in 1949 and 1951, there are strikes which 
threaten the working of the economy. 

The Question of Socialism 

Opinions vary as to whether or not the New Zealand 
Labor Party is a Socialist party. It is true that, unlike 
the Australian Labor Party, it adopted its Socialist 
program long before coming into office, which might 
seem to suggest that its Socialism is more solidly based 
than that of Australian Labor. But it is equally true 
that there has been little evidence in Labor’s actions 
that it was motivated by Socialist principles rather than 
by the general tradition in New Zealand that the state 
should step in whenever the interests of the country or 
of a particular group demand it. A question might be 
raised about the nationalization of civil aviation, which 
the National Party subsequently decided to return to 
private interests, But in nationalizing the largest of the 
trading banks and the Bank of New Zealand (which 
the Liberal Government had saved from closing as early 
as 1894), Labor was following a tradition early estab- 
lished in New Zealand with the setting up of state life 
and fire insurance companies. 

In fact, Labor’s aims were well summarized by the 
Prime Minister, Peter Fraser, in 1946, in broad human- 
itarian terms as being “to continue on the path of social 
progress, placing human welfare and the interest of the 
whole community before the acquisitive interest of indi- 
viduals or particular sections.” So general a statement 
would be subscribed to by almost everyone in New 
Zealand 

The leaders of the New Zealand Labor Party have 
been men who care about the everyday affairs of simple 
people and are not afraid to use the same directness in 
their approach to international affairs. Harry Holland, 
who shaped the party, had great integrity and fighting 
spirit. Michael Savage, its first Prime Minister, was dis- 
tinguished less for ability than for his simplicity, direct- 
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ness, personal charm, and perhaps too abundant opti- 
mism, Peter Fraser, Prime Minister from 1940 to 1949, 
was a shrewd and kindly politician as ready to listen to 
the troubles of a man in arrears on his rent as to crit- 
icize the veto power in the Security Council. The very 
smallness of the population made their personal touch 
possible; it did not limit their international vision 

It must also be said, however, that Fraser and his 
chief associates like Walter Nash (former Ambassador 
to Washington and head of the party since Fraser's 
death in 1950), a man strongly influenced by Christian 
socialism and the intellectual leader of the party, grew 
autocratic as they aged, did not develop younger men, 
and lost the ability to awaken the enthusiasm of the 
party rank and file. Because of this they contributed 
to the failure of their party in 1949, though it would 
be too much to say that they caused it. 

The National Party, which came into office in 1949, 
illustrates the degree to which diverse groups can work 
together and even moderate their particular interests 
if this offers the only road to political office, The 
groups which provide its nucleus of support—the farm- 
ers and the manufacturing, commercial, and financial 
interests—are essentially conservative in their attitude 
Yet, while the party campaigned itself into power in 
1949 by stressing release from controls, this was coupled 
with reassurances that it regarded the welfare state 
with as much tenderness as did Labor. In fact, Mr. 
Holland announced immediately after his victory that 
he intended to increase certain social security payments. 


Theme of “General Welfare" 

If there is any single key to New Zealand politics, it 
is that whatever Government is in office at a given time, 
it will both promote the general welfare by positive state 
action, and adopt’ whatever economic legislation seems 
necessary to safeguard the position of any prominent 
group in the country. Like Australians, New Zealanders 
have a practical, non-doctrinaire approach to problems 
which leads them to use whatever seems the best means 
of solution available. Moreover, since they lacked suf- 
ficient population and private capital to carry out 
necessary projects in the carly stages of developing their 
country, they turned to the state to undertake them. 
As a result they never developed the suspicion of state 
economic action which many Americans entertain. 

Traditionally, the groups which are now united in 
the National Party have followed the British lead im- 
plicitly in international affairs. But Labor also has 
strongly supported Britain even when, behind the 
scenes, it has criticized British actions. Thus Fraser 
risked the unity of his party by holding a plebiscite on 
conscription shortly before the general election of 1949, 
a step which he felt was essential to enable New Zeal- 
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and to support Britain in the critical international situ- 
ation, while the National Party was still more united 
behind conscription measures. Since New Zealand has 
never felt as concerned with Asian affairs as has Aus- 
tralia, the fact that the National Party did not offer 
anything like as decisive leadership in the Korean crisis 
as the Liberals in Australia is only suggestive. It is more 
important that both parties finally endorsed sending a 
contingent of troops to Korea, in line with the action of 
the older members of the Commonwealth 

Thus, as the United States and Britain become more 
Churchill's 


what- 


and more mixed up together, to use Mr 
phrase, we can rest assured that New Zealand 
ever party may be in power, will stand firmly with 


Britain and the United States 
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CHINESE COMMUNISM AND THE RISE OF MAO. By 
Benjamin I. Schwartz. Cambridge: Harvard University 


Press, 1951. 258 pp. $4.00 


This is an excellent book. Every layman who concerns him- 
self with the problem of Communism in Asia should read it 
Politicians, diplomats, and statesmen dealing with economically 
retarded areas of the world ought to thumb it like a manual 
Finally, by studying its hard-packed pages, certain students of 
Chinese Communism, less able or less devotedly objective 
than Mr. Schwartz, might learn valuable lessons in the use 
of documentary evidence 

Although much has been written about Communism in 
China, only a few books have been useful or even trustworthy 
Several have been dangerously misleading. A number of 
writers with first-hand experience in Communist areas have 
written accurate accounts of what they saw and heard, but a 
comparison of their reports with documents used by Mr 
Schwartz will show that what the Chinese Communists reveal 
to visitors is often vastly different from what they arrange 
among themselves. A second group of writers, including one or 
two trained scholars with experience in China, have written 
“documented” accounts which fail to utilize the vast body of 
available material exposing the thoroughly Bolshevik methods 
and aims of the Chinese Communists. Mr. Schwartz makes 
good use of such documentation. A third group of writers, 
again including scholars who should know better, have quite 
regularly blown the smallest pea-pods of evidence—if deroga- 
tory to the Communists—into anti-Bolshevik sausage balloons 
Mr. Schwartz is careful with his weights and measures 

All of which is not to say that this reviewer agrees whole- 
heartedly with all of Mr. Schwartz's analyses and conclusions 
On page 186, for example, Mr. Schwartz states that, with its 
removal to Juichin in the autumn of 1932, the Central Com- 
mittee became totally subordinated to the Soviet government 
leadership. And two pages later he concludes that by the 
time of the Fifth Plenum of the Central Committee, held in 
Juichin in 1933, the Maoist strategy had become the strategy 
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of the Chinese Communist movement. There is considerable 
evidence to support this contention, but as Mr. Schwartz 
has always been one of the first to admit, documentation for 
the Juichin period is tricky stuff. Chang Kuo-tao, one of 
Mao's chief rivals for power during the thirties, told this 
reviewer last year that Chin Pang-hsien (Po Ku) and Chou 
En-lai maintained party control up to the Tsun-yi Conference 
of late December 1934. It might be said that Chang him- 
self was too deeply involved to be thoroughly balanced in 
his reporting, but there now emerges the further fact that a 
recent Chinese Communist publication, “Thirty Years of the 
states categorically that the 

Mao's leadership during 


period and were sufficiently influential to con 


Communist Party of China,” 

returned students “thrust aside 
the Juich 

mit the Soviet Repub and the Red Army to “blunders 
which the Mao leadership now bitterly condemns. In short, 
the evidence supporting Mr. Schwartz's statement in this re- 


gard is important, but not conclusive 


These shades of interpretation, however, are of academic 
rather than practical interest. Whatever is written about 
Chinese Communism will’ be subject to revision and fresh 
analysis for many years to come. The great importance of Mr 
Schwartz's book is that it cuts a clean, objective path through 
jungles of Communist history, doctrine, and dialectic and that, 
in doing so, it reveals the fundamental strategy and tactics 
which Mao Tse-tung employed in his long struggle for power 
in China. Beyond this, the book makes clear that Mao and 
b lowers cannot be explained in simple fashion as 

« of Russia or as Titoists or as “agrarian reformers.” 
The read nrivileged to disagree with the precise balance 
which M ywartz strikes on the relationship between the 
Russian and Chinese Communists. But the evidence marshaled 
by the author of this book is sound underpinning for his 
chief conclusions: that Mao worked always within a Marxist- 
ramework; that Mao 
did not hesitate to improvise within 


Leninist like other powerful Com- 
munist leaders before hin 
and that the success of Mao's greatest im- 


though Communist theoreticians will hotly 


that framework ; 
provisation 1s 
deny it—the negation of a fundamental Marxist-Leninist 
tenet 
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